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PART III 
CHAPTER IX 


REASONS AGAINST WRITING A BOOK. In 
the April 1955 issue of “The Air Power Historian,” 
y Early Flying Experiences during the period 1908- 
1910, were prefaced by few brief c nts on Maj. Gen. B. D. Foulois 
, were prefaced by a ew brief comments o Chief of Air Corps 
Reasons Against and Reasons For, Writing A Book. 1931-1935 


The April 1955 issue, having brought forth a few generally favorable comments 
chiefly from the survivors of our old-time military and civil aviation, I therefore 
deemed it appropriate to submit some of my Early Flying Experiences relating to 
the period 1911-1912, which appeared in the July 1955 issue of “The Air Power 
Historian.” 


Not having, as yet, observed any interest on the part of our present-day Air 
orce youngsters regarding my experiences during the period 1908-1912, 1 am, 
herefore, still a bit doubtful as to whether the present generation of air-minded 
youth is, as yet, very much concerned in our early military air history. Hence my 
ontinued use of the title,— “Why Write A Book?” 


FURTHER REASONS FOR WRITING A BOOK — PERHAPS? However, cer- 
ain U.S. Air Force activities during 1955, have given me reason to believe that there 
may still be some practical value in continuing my story, at least on through the 
itical air year of 1913; and Perhaps, up to our entrance into World War I on 6 April, 
1917. The Air Force activities which I have chiefly in mind, may all be briefly 
lassified under the following general heading — — — 
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CONFLICT OF INTEREST! Under this general heading may be placed such by 1 
general matters as: Offi 


1. The everlasting “Conflict of Interest” between the Business-as-Usual — both 


and the Military, as regards National Military Security. 


2. The revival of the Civil-Military “Conflict of Interest” between the Old andj ! 45 


New Military Standards of Discipline, Training, and Combat Readiness for War. a 
“Lin 

3. The revival of the word, “Tradition,’— primarily in relation to both 1 and) Staf 

2 above. On " 


Today, as the Leader amongst the anti-Communist nations, we are continually 
faced with the possibility of another Hot War against ruthless and barbaric Com- of tl 
munist enemies; armed with the most modern Weapons of War, and with their, mpc 
personnel trained under the brutal and merciless tactics of the ancient Oxcart Age. te 

Col 

In spite of this continuous threat to our National Security, we are also being te 
faced at Home with the everlasting Conflict of Interest between our National Military) ¢y])-. 
Security Requirements, and our National and International Business-as-Usual Eco: ang 
nomical and Political Policies and Plans. 


brou 

To steadfastly maintain our National Military Position in Readiness against Gene 

Communist Cold and/or Hot War Tactics, our present-day Military Air authorities are Woo 

now, in my opinion, properly delving into Military Tradition; especially in connection for 1 
with the revival of Ways and Means for effectively protecting the Health and Welfare the 

of our Fighting Forces in the Field. te 

res. 


In this search for Ways and Means to protect the Health and Welfare of our orde 
military personnel,—a review of a few old Army Ways and Means which were In ot 
associated therewith, and which were directly applied in connection with old Army the ‘ 
Discipline and Training, may still be of some practical value; and, perhaps, appro impc 
priately applicable to present-day military Discipline and Training. Hence my reason 


for writing Part III of — Why Write A Book? Bec! 


the ; 
CHAPTER X “Aet 
| whic 
as a] 
TAKING IT ON THE CHIN! (WOUND STRIPE NO. 4.) Before undertaking Cong 
to set forth some of my experiences during 1913, I want to close my 1912 experiences amor 
with a few additional comments which have bearing on my relief from “Staff” duty 
with the Signal Corps in 1912, and my return to duty as a “Line” officer, with the 
7th U.S. Infantry, stationed at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. mad. 
in 
As previously recorded in the July 1955 issue of “The Air Power Historian,” i! War 
will be noted that, under a recently enacted Army Appropriation Bill, provision had the 
been made to exempt officer aviators from the then existing law which required Liné thejy 
officers to return to duty with Line troops after four years of Staff duty. That is| Dep; 
officer aviators could be retained indefinitely on military aviation duty, provided thé Cont 
Army High Command saw fit to take such action. 


It will also be noted in the July 1955 issue of “The Air Power Historian” that, itand 
accordance with Army Regulations, Formal and Official recommendations were madé fyrt! 
to the War Department by Capt. C. deF. Chandler, Signal Corps, and by Major Samué whic 
Reber, Signal Corps, requesting my re-detail to Staff Corps aviation duty with thé Line 
Signal Corps. These Formal and Official recommendations were further supplemented othe 
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such} hy my personal Formal and Official as of 1 September 1912. These Formal and 
Official requests for my re-detail to Staff Corps aviation duty were disapproved by 
both the Signal Corps High Command and by the War Department High Command. 


cates 


At the time of my reassignment to Line duty with the 7th Infantry in 1912, 

I assumed that this reassignment had been deemed essential by the War Department 

High Command in order to preserve the then existing Army Tradition under which 

“Line” duties were then evaluated as of greater military importance than duties in a 

_ and) Staff branch of the Army; and, in order to conform to Army Tradition, —I Took It 
On The Chin, and attempted to make the best of it. 


and} 


ually Having had occasion to review some of my correspondence and other documents 
Com.| of the period involved, I find certain other factors which appear to have played an 
their, important inside part in my reassignment to “Line” duty in 1912. The documents 
, | referred to disclose that: First, — The then Acting Chief Signal Officer of the Army 

} (Colonel George P. Scriven) had, for some personal reason, disapproved Capt. Chand- 
being) jer’s and Major Reber’s Formal and Official recommendations for my re-detail to 
litary| full-time aviation duty with the Signal Corps. Second,--Insofar as my own Formal 
Eco} and Official request for re-detail was concerned, it appears that my request was 
brought to the personal attention of the then Chief of Staff of the Army, (Major 
|General Leonard Wood) by Colonel Scriven, (acting CSO). On this occasion General 


zainst i 
ga1n*| Wood informed Colonel Scriven that Capt. Paul W. Beck, Signal Corps (then also due 


2S are| 
sotiel for relief from aviation duty in a few months), had had several Congressmen writing 
eifes! the War Department recommending Beck’s re-detail to Aviation duty in the Signal 


Corps. And, in view of this Unofficial and Personal attempt to bring Congressional 
|pressure to bear on the War Department, General Wood directed Colonel Scriven to 

f our order Capt. Beck to desist, as he was hurting his chances rather than helping them. 

were In other words, using what I may label as “Personal Petty Politics” in order to influence 

Army the War Department to reverse its Traditional Policy regarding the relative military 

appro importance of “Line” duties as against Staff Corps duties. 

—! Subsequent to my reassignment to “Line” duties, I further learned that Capt. 
Beck’s Unofficial Political activities had inspired the War Department plan to create 
the so-called “Aviation Reserve” in the Army, and the establishment of the so-called 
|“Aeronautical Centers” at Regular Army stations; in other words, an alternative plan 
|which would allow the War Department to preserve the “Line vs. Staff” Tradition, 
as applied to the so-called “Detail” system; and at the same time appease the interested 

taking Congressmen by providing “limited” means for officer aviators to do a “limited” 

‘iences amount of flying in addition to their Line duties. 

vi 

Bay It will be noted in the foregoing comments that, in connection with the efforts 

|made to secure my re-detail to aviation duty with the Signal Corps, all such efforts 

jin my behalf were Formal, Official, and in strict accordance with the then normal 

War Department procedure and normal War Department requirements. In those days, 

n ha@the Unofficial use of Congressional influence by individual officers for furthering 

d Line their personal interests, especially when such Personal interests ran counter to War 

hat is} Department Policy — was, in effect, considered by the War Department as “Conduct 

ed thé Contrary to Good Order and Military Discipline.” 


” 


an 


Capt. Beck, as I recall, had been on Staff duty with the Signal Corps since 1909, 
hat, ifand was the next officer aviator, after myself, to be returned to Line duty. He, as I 
 madé further recall, had been instrumental in having Congress enact into law the provision 
samuel which exempted officer aviators from the general existing law which then required 
th thé Line officers to return to duty with Line troops after four years of Staff duty. In 
nente@ other words, the initial practical step toward placing officer aviators on a Specialized 
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“full-time” military aviation job. A step with which I was in full accord, in spite of 
the fact that it was a step contrary to the then existing Army Tradition. 


In the light of our present-day mighty Air Force organization, this initial step 
toward placing officer aviators on full-time military aviation may appear very insig- 
nificant. However, to us in those days, it represented the “Foundation Stone” upon 
which was later built the Separate combat Army Air Organization, which came into 
being upon our entrance into World War I in 1917. 


CONFLICTS OF INTEREST — (OFFICIAL AND/OR UNOFFICIAL.) It will 
be noted in the foregoing paragraph, that Capt. Beck and myself were in accord as 
to the necessity for modifying the existing War Department Traditional “Line vs. Staff” 
Policy, so as to conform to the Will of Congress insofar as military aviators were 
concerned. However, there existed a very definite Conflict of Interest between Beck 
and myself, as to the best Ways and Means to be employed in reaching our common 
Objective, which initially called for the re-detail to military aviation of either Beck 
and/or myself. 


It should be recalled that our Army Aviation was then still crawling around in its 
cradle, so to speak; and until it was big enough to stand on its own feet and demon- 
strate its military usefulness by “Deeds,” it was my belief during those Infant days, 
that it was most essential that we make every effort to retain the Good Will of the 
Army High Command in advancing the development of Army Aviation — and to this 
end, initially utilize Formal! and Official military Ways and Means to reach our aviation 
objectives. Thus fixing the initial Responsibility upon the Army High Command for 
supporting the advancement of Army Aviation before resorting to outside nonmilitary 
Ways and Means, —such as the use of Congressional influence. 


In this specific case of personal “Conflict of Interest” the question of my re-detail 
to aviation duty was the first case to arise in determining whether Army Tradition 
and/or the Will of Congress should prevail, insofar as Army aviators were concerned. 


Having initially conformed to Formal and Official Army Tradition in submitting 
my request for re-detail to aviation duty, based solely on my past military Ground 
and Air Service, I was Officially informed in 1912, that the Formal and Official requests 
for my re-detail to aviation duty, in accordance with the Will of Congress, would then 
have been immediately approved by the Chief of Staff of the Army,—had it not 
been for the fact that Congressional influence had been brought to bear on the War 
Department in connection with the re-detail of Capt. Beck. 


In other words, this personal “Conflict of Interest” between two military aviators; 
utilizing different “Ways and Means” to reach their common Objective, caused the 
Army High Command to oppose the legal exemption of officer aviators from the 
provisions of the Traditional Army Detail System; an exemption which did not take 
full effect until some four years later, when the imminence of our participation in 
World War I forced the War Department to abandon the “Detail” System insofar as it 
applied to Army Aviation. 


In concluding my comments on this personal “Conflict of Interest’ between two 
officers, both seeking the same aviation Objective, I may state that this was my first 
lesson in “How Not To Use Political Influence.” Therefore, as a victim of so-called 
“Unofficial Personal Politics,’ I consider this episode as another past experience 
which may be properly recorded as— WOUND STRIPE NO. 4, and added to the others 
which I had accumulated during the period 1908-1912. 
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CHAPTER XI 


POLITICS — OFFICIAL VS. UNOFFICIAL. Air Force historical records indi- 
cate that “Politics,” Official and/or Unofficial, especially during the period 1908-1912, 
played a minor part in focusing general Public attention on the Materiel and Personnel 
needs of Army Aviation. Such sporadic Political activities associated with that period, 
appear to have dealt —-chiefly, with matters involving Rank, Pay, and Promotion 
rather than the dominant need for Materiel. 


It should again be recalled that in those days, the “Infant” then known as Army 
Aviation, was still crawling around in its cradle—so to speak, and dependent upon 
its Foster Parents, —the U.S. Army, for such Food (Money), as could be diverted 
from the hungry mouths of the grown-up children in our Foster Parents’ military 
family. 


The grown-up children in our military family were then, individually, struggling 
to foster and develop their own “Personnel” needs; and when this “crawling infant” 
began to cry for Rank, Pay, Promotion and Allowances before it had shed its Diapers, 
so to speak, the Unofficial Political activities connected therewith simply caused the 
grown-up branches of the Army to get together and “gang up” on the baby of the 
family, in order to protect their individual and/or collective Personnel interests. 


To me in those days, our Primary need was FOOD, in the form of Congressional 
Appropriations for the Development and Procurement of military aircraft, -- MATE- 
RIEL, in order to SHOW our grown-up brothers in the military family what the 
airplane could do as a WEAPON OF WAR; rather than Rank, Pay, Promotion and 
Allowances which, in those days, usually meant a corresponding reduction in Rank, 
Pay, Promotion and Allowances in the grown-up branches of the Army. 


In other words, the Unofficial Political activities connected with the early efforts 
to advance Aviation Personnel interests was contrary to the Army High Command’s 
Official policies and plans for the grown-up branches of the Army. A situation which 
created a serious “Conflict of Interest” and, in my opinion, one which was then 
detrimental to our PRIMARY requirement,—the Development and Procurement of 
military aircraft — MATERIEL. 


PETTY PERSONAL POLITICS — AGAIN! (1913). Getting back to my Primary 
job as a “Line” officer at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in the Winter of 1912-1913, 
I managed to put in a little bit of aviation Ground work; supervising the overhaul 
of Old No. 10 (the Wright Type-C airplane) which had nearly ended the flying career 
of Lieut. H. H. Arnold at Fort Riley, Kansas, in November 1912. 


Never having flown this type of airplane, I revived my old Correspondence 
School method of training, which I had carried on with the Wright Brothers in 1910- 
1911: and, through correspondence with Orville Wright obtained considerable sound 
advice and practical information as to the differences between the flying characteristics 
of the Wright-C as compared to the Wright-B. 


While engaged in my Line duties and waiting for the Winter weather to moderate 
sufficiently so as to do a little bit of part-time flying, I received a telegram on 
February 14, 1913, from the Chief Signal Officer of the Army requesting my Official 
recomm ‘dations regarding certain proposed Legislation which had been introduced 
in Congress, and which provided for the “establishment” of an Aviation Corps as part 
of the “Line” of the Army! 
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The contents of the February 14th telegram from the CSO were too general to| 
disclose what was behind this Political move, and my telegraphic reply thereto, which | 
was followed up by a personal letter to the Officer-in-Charge of Signal Corps Aviation, | 
dealt solely with my general personal views and opinions as to the Ultimate disposition | 
of all Aviation troops organized for service with an Army in the Field. 


Not being satisfied with the general information which I had received from the CSO 
on 14 February, I telegraphed (the same day) to a civilian friend then residing in|} 
Washington, D. C., for a copy of the proposed Legislation, which I received on 16 
February. After studying this proposed Legislation (entitled H. R. No. 28728), I| 
immediately sent a second telegram to the CSO DISAPPROVING the Bill, as written; 
and on 17 February sent a four-page letter to the CSO covering, in detail, my reasons 
for Disapproving the Bill as written. 


My analysis and evaluation of H. R. No. 28728, as introduced in Congress by the 
then Chairman of the House Military Affairs Committee, clearly indicated to me 
that certain of the major Personnel features of this Bill were then “Contrary” to the 
immediate Best Interests of Army Aviation. Furthermore, the Revolutionary provision 
which contemplated the creation of an AVIATION CORPS as a part of the “Line” 
of the Army was, in my opinion, not only PREMATURE, but also ILLOGICAL, — and 
bound to Intensify and Solidify the powerful Opposition of the Line branches of the 
Army; whose Evolutionary Policies then guided and controlled the Policies of the 
War Department High Command. 


As I recall, the Revolutionary provision in H. R. No. 28728 to create an Aviation 
Corps as part of the Line of the Army, marked the “first” step to separate Army 
Aviation from the control of the Signal Corps. Therefore, in view of its important | 
reaction on the then Evolutionary development of our “Infant Army Aviation,” some 
of my personal views regarding the Revolutionary features of H. R. No. 28728 are 
quoted below, from my letter to the CSO, dated February 17, 1913: 


“J do not know whether the Signal Corps approves or disapproves of my 
views on this Bill, but as I was requested to make a recommendation on the 
subject before I had any knowledge of the objectionable features contained in the | 
above-mentioned Bill, I feel that I cannot let it pass without expressing my dis-| 
approval of it. 

As stated in my letter to Major Russell, I earnestly believe that the most| 
important future use of the Army Aviation Service will be in connection with 
offensive and defensive operations of armies in the field. 


That for the purposes of cohesion and co-ordination of every unit of an 
army in the field, all combatant units should be a part of the Line of the Army. 


| 
As the aviation and aeronautical troops are combatant troops, they should | 
ultimately become part of the line of the army. 


I do not believe, however, that the science of military aviation has, as yet, | 
developed to the point where it should be placed in our army reorganization plan, 
as a separate unit. 


Due to the fact that during the past four years, all aviation effort has been| 
almost entirely confined to the actual mechanical effort of training aviators as 
flyers, practically no development has been made toward establishing an organ- 
ization for future service with an army in the field. 
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The individual and collective experience of all of our military aviators has not, 
as yet, brought forth sufficient data or material to warrant the establishment of 
an Aviation Corps as an independent organization, notwithstanding the fact that 
foreign armies have done so. Our service and our organizations in the United 
States Army are comparable only in a very slight degree to foreign standards, 
and we should not base our views, conclusively, on what is being done by French, 
German, and English armies. 


Legislation is absolutely necessary for the future development of aviation, 
but hasty and ill-considered legislation, such as is shown in this bill, will never 
result in anything but future confusion, discord, and discontent. 


In reading over the bill No. 28728, it is plainly evident that the views of all 
the men most vitally interested, (the aviators) have not been taken into consider- 
ation; nor has the present policy of army reorganization been thoroughly con- 
sidered. 


At the present time the aviators themselves are the best judges in the United 
States Army as to their present and future needs, and the opinions and views of 
each and every one of them should be impartiaily considered in framing laws for 
the government of this new military science. These views and opinions should then 
be co-ordinated with our present policy of army reorganization. 


The foregoing remarks cover my objections to the subject in general, and to 
any bill that contemplates the establishment of an Aviation Corps as an independent 
organization, at the present time. 


My specific objections to certain features of this particular bill, H. R. No. 
28728, are as follows: Line 9, page 1: The words, “two officers with the rank 
of captain.” 


There are at present two captains on aviation duty, and one captain who is 
a military aviator, but who is not at present on aviation duty,—thus making 
three captains available for aviation duty. In addition to the three captains, there 
are about six first lieutenants now on, or available for, aviation duty. Nearly 
every one of these six first lieutenants will be captains of the line in about 
three years. 


Assuming that one of the captains now available, is made commandant of 
the Aviation Corps, with rank of major, and the other two captains fill the 
vacancies according to their rank, — what is to be the ultimate disposition of the 
six first lieutenants after they reach their captain’s grade? Under this bill there 
will be no place for them, and they will have no alternative but to give up 
aviation and return to line duties. This one fact makes this bill stand out clearly 
as a personal measure, solely for the particular benefit of some individual officer 
or officers, and the broad standard of future efficiency of aviation as a whole, 
has been completely lost sight of. 


Aviation is a science and a specialty and it can never be developed, from a 
military standpoint or for future military use, unless all officers who daily risk 
their lives in its development, are allowed to continue in its development as long 
as they are physically and mentally fit, and continue to show efficiency. 


This bill, if enacted into law, will almost immediately throw out of the 
Aviation Corps, several of its best and most efficient aviators, and I cannot 
believe that the distinguished Congressman who introduced this bill, contemplates 
any such result. 
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so-called Politics, especially on the Potomac River Cold War battle front. As indicated 
in the preceding Chapter X, I had just been made a victim of so-called “Personal 
Petty Politics” in connection with my efforts to be re-detailed to full-time aviation duty. 


tained in H. R. No. 28728, and having been Officially drawn into Army Political 
activities by the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, I deemed it appropriate to do a 
little personal Political work of my own; with a view toward starting a Political 
backfire against H. R. No. 28728 through the aid of Colonel John Tilson, whose 
regiment, (the 2nd Conn. N. G.) had captured me in the Connecticut Maneuvers of 
1912. Colonel Tilson was then the Congressman from my own Congressional District 


Lines 14, 15, 16,— Page 2: The words, “No officer shall be detailed as 
commandant of the Aviation Corps unless he shall have displayed especial skill 
and ability as a military aviator.” 


After four years’ experience in aviation and aeronautical duty, I can frankly 
state that there is not an individual aviator in the United States Army who has, 
as yet, displayed especial skill and ability as a military aviator; that is, judging 
from military standards and not newspaper standards. 


Due to the limited experience of all officer aviators in the study of meteor- 
ology, military art, and topography as applied to aviation, and wireless telegraphy, 
mechanics, etc., I am firmly of the opinion that a non-flier should be placed 
in charge of aviation matters and kept in charge, until all aviators have at least | 
learned something about their work. 


All military aviators have years of hard study ahead of them in the fore- 
going subjects, and they should be absolutely free to devote their entire time to | 
such work, instead of attempting to handle the purely administrative and executive 
work and duties that do not strictly apply to actual flying. 


The head of the aviation service, for some time to come, should be an 
experienced executive and administrative officer with a broad general knowledge 
of both aviation and aeronautics, and capable of grasping and co-ordinating the 
views and ideas of the men actually engaged in flying. 


The present aviation service, as now being administered by Major Russell is, 
and will be, an entirely satisfactory scheme of administration for at least a year 
or two. If he is not hampered by ill-considered and thoughtless personal legis- 
lation, I firmly believe that within a year or so, the aviation service will be 
sufficiently well developed to then consider the advisability of making it a part | 
of the line of the army, or an independent organization. 


In conclusion, I sincerely hope that the Signal Corps will appreciate the | 
fact that, in submitting my personal views on the subject of aviation and legis- 
lation bearing on same, I have kept constantly before me its future use and its 
future development for service with the Army of the United States. Whether I 
am affected personally or otherwise by the bill under discussion, I would condemn 
it or any other bill that, to my way of thinking, is going to work harm to the 
cause of military aviation in particular, and additional harm to the service in 
general.” 


During my 1908-1912 aviation service, I had consistently avoided mixing up in 


As one of the Lieutenants adversely affected by the proposed legislation con- 
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in Connecticut; an influential member of the House Military Affairs Committee; a 
strong advocate of military aviation and a personal friend, whom I believed would be 
of great assistance to us in combatting the Revolutionary features contained in 
H. R. No. 28728. 


Asking for, and granted a 15-day leave of absence by my regimental commander, 
I immediately proceeded to Washington by rail (at my own personal expense) and, 
reporting to the Acting Chief Signal Officer, asked for Official authority to contact 
Colonel Tilson for the purpose of laying before him my personal views regarding 
the objectionable features of H. R. No. 28728. 


As I recall, the Acting Chief Signal Officer then informed me that Capt. Beck 
was understood to have been the military advisor to the Chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, in connection with the drafting of H. R. No. 28728. 
I was further informed, to the effect, that both the Signal Corps and the War 
Department High Command were opposed to the bill as written; and he thereupon 
Officially authorized me to inform Colonel Tilson as to my own views, together with 
the views of the Signal Corps and the War Department High Command, as regards 
the objectionable features of H. R. No. 28728. 


Insofar as the fate of this specific piece of legislation was concerned, it is my 
recollection that H. R. No. 28728 was favorably acted upon by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but failed to pass in the U. S. Senate. 


At this point in my comments, I may state, that Army Aviation in 1913 was 
chiefly noted for its “EPIDEMIC” of Political legislation, and for its number of 
“FATALITIES” amongst its military aviators. The subject of FATALITIES will be 
briefly commented upon later. However, insofar as the EPIDEMIC of Political legis- 
lation is concerned, the Revolutionary features of H. R. No. 28728 bobbed up again 
in May 1913, in a new bill entitled “H. R. No. 5304;” a bill which will be commented 


| upon in a later chapter. 


CHAPTER XII 


FEMALE POLITICIANS — STUD POKER — and FIRST FLYING PAY! It may 
be stated here that, in those days, the Military Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives handled all Army legislation including the all-important Appropriation 
Bills which doled out the military Food for all of the grown-up children of the 
Regular Army, as well as the Baby Food for Army Aviation. 


In connection with my first visit to Colonel Tilson regarding H. R. No. 28728, 
I learned from him that the Army Appropriation Bill then under discussion in the 
Military Affairs Committee, was being held up in the Committee because of differences 
of opinion regarding the item of $125,000 in the bill for general aviation purposes, — 
and a new item of “flying pay” for military aviators. Congressman Tilson informed 
me, to the effect, that the opposition to the specific item of flying pay was such 
that it might be eliminated from the Appropriation Bill unless some steps were taken 
by the War Department to persuade the Chairman of the Committee, (the Honorable 
James Hay of Virginia), that the War Department was in favor of retaining the 
flying pay item in the Appropriation Bill then undergoing discussion in the Military 
Affairs Committee. 


From the knowledge which I had then gained during my few days in Washington 
regarding the War Department’s probable Official reaction toward an item which, if 
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enacted into law, might mean taking FOOD from the Grown-ups,—JI was then, 
personally, very dubious regarding Congressman Tilson’s idea of asking the War 
Department High Command to come to the aid of its Infant in connection with this 
specific item of Flying Pay. However, as all of my personal Political activities had 
heretofore been carried on under the Official authority of the Chief Signal Officer, 
who had personally and favorably endorsed the Flying Pay item, I deemed it wise 
to first inform him of the then “Conflict of Interest” between members of the 
House Military Affairs Committee regarding the above item. 


As I recall, the initial Flying Pay item, which had been included in the Army 
Appropriation Bill for the Fiscal Year beginning July 1, 1913, provided for 35% 
extra pay for officers Officially assigned to Full-Time aviation duty. As I was then 
only on Part-Time aviation duty and, therefore, not eligible as a beneficiary under the 
Flying Pay provision, I suggested to the Chief Signal Officer that,—in view of my 
ineligible status, I was probably in a better strategic position to do something about 
the Flying Pay situation, rather than any of the officers who then had an immediate 
Pecuniary interest in the Flying Pay item; in the event the 35% extra pay provision 
was enacted into law. 


This suggestion met with the approval of the Chief Signal Officer, and I was 
Officially authorized to go ahead. 


Never having met Chairman Hay, Officially and/or Unofficially, and very skep- 
tical of any help from my brother officers in the Armed Forces in enabling me to 
establish a personal and informal contact with him, I turned my search for help to 
my civilian friends in Washington whom I had met during our early flying days at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, in 1908-1909;—a search which turned up a Revolutionary 
answer to my problem. 


To appropriately develop my later comments on our first Flying Pay, I may now 
go back to October 1909 and to the voyage home from France after completing my 
mission as a Delegate to the International Congress of Aeronautics (commented on 
in Part I, April 1955 issue of “The Air Power Historian”). 


Consistent with the normal custom aboard passenger ships, on or about the 
second day at sea I met, in the ship’s barroom, two good-looking young bachelor 
ladies from Washington, D. C. who were returning home from a vacation in Europe 
and whom I may fictitiously name respectively, as Julia Forbes and Mary Stokes. 


During the course of our daily shipboard association which was normally carried 
on in the ship’s barroom, passing the time with penny ante Poker games accompanied 
by a judicious amount of hard liquor, I learned that both of the young ladies were 
employed in one of the civil Federal branches of the Government in Washington. 
I further learned that Julie especially, had a very broad acquaintance with Wash- 
ington Political life, and numbered amongst her closest Political friends was Congress- 
man Hay of Virginia who, as she informed me, frequently visited her apartment in 
Washington as a participant in friendly Poker Parties which she frequently gave — 
as incidental to her Political Way of Life in Washington. 


This personal flying experience aboard ship in 1909 had almost been forgotten 
until the Spring of 1913, when I began to canvass my list of civilian acquaintances 
in Washington to locate someone who might aid me in meeting Mr. Hay informally, 
and outside of the formal atmosphere of his Committee room. 


Checking through the Washington telephone book on a mid-week afternoon, as I 
recall, I found that both of my shipboard friends were still living in Washington. 
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Whereupon, I immediately telephoned Julie and arranged to meet her in her apartment 
that same afternoon, at which time I spent a couple of pleasant hours reminiscing; 
absorbing some of her well-selected stock of hard liquor; and at the same time briefed 
her on our current Congressional aviation problems — and, specifically, my immediate 
interest in finding Ways and Means whereby I could personally and informally meet 
Mr. Hay in connection therewith. Miss Julie, who was an enthusiastic advocate of 
aviation, having readily evaluated our current Congressional problems in their relation 
to Mr. Hay, told me that she would try to arrange a friendly Poker Party for four 
at her apartment on the coming Saturday evening, and would telephone me at my 
hotel as soon as she had contacted Mr. Hay. 


Later in the evening on the day I called at her apartment, she telephoned me 
that Mr. Hay would be at her apartment the coming Saturday evening; that my first 
job was to pick up her girl friend Mary, and be at her (Julie’s) apartment not later 
than 8:00 P.M.; that she (Julie) would initially broach the subject of aviation to Mr. 
Hay through questions which I would be expected to answer; and, finally, she informed 
me that the Poker Party would break up at 10:30 P.M.—at which time Mary and 
myself were expected to leave her apartment. 


Arriving at Julie’s apartment at 8:00 P.M. the following Saturday evening, I was 
promptly introduced to Mr. Hay who, as I then suspected, may have had some 
personal suspicion as to the reason for my presence. I was then introduced again to 
Julie’s well-selected stock of hard liquor. We then settled down to some two hours 
of Stud Poker with periodic breaks between hands, and periodic visits to Julie’s bar, 
during which I found opportunity to tell my story of aviation, under the able and 
expert guidance of our hostess — interrupted by occasional, but searching questions 
from Mr. Hay. 

Two pleasant and very instructive hours, during which I proceeded to lose some 
$50.00 in attempting to mix “business” with “pleasure”; a pecuniary loss, however, 
which was considerably softened by the courteous and sympathetic interest shown by 
the Gentleman from Virginia in my aviation story. 


As directed by our hostess, the Poker Party broke up promptly at 10:30 P.M. 
Mary and I immediately departed for her apartment . :.. and here endeth my “first” 
lesson regarding the Potent Influence of Female Politicians in “Political’’ Washington. 


On Monday afternoon following the above-mentioned Poker Party, I learned that 
my Regiment (the 7th Infantry) had received orders to proceed from Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, to Galveston, Texas, for duty with the troops then being mobilized, 
incident to the long-standing Political and Economic “Conflicts of Interest” between 
the United States and Mexico. I immediately telephoned my two lady co-workers in 
aviation to thank them for their valuable assistance in furthering the General Welfare 
of our “Infant” aviation, and to advise them of my hurried departure from Washington 
in order to join my Regiment. Following this, I telephoned Congressman Tilson for 
the same purpose, as well as to advise him of my Informal meeting with Mr. Hay. 
With a very audible “chuckle” over the telephone, Congressman Tilson informed me 
that he had just returned from a meeting of the Committee on Military Affairs —in 
the course of which Mr. Hay had informed him regarding my Political adventures 
incident to the Saturday evening Poker Party. But, what was of Primary importance, 
Congressman Tilson further informed me that the Committee had finally agreed to 
favorably act upon the aviation provisions as then contained in the pending Army 
Appropriation Bill, including the item for Flying Pay! 


Air Force history records the fact that the above-mentioned Army Appropriation 
Bill, with the “Initial’? Flying Pay for military aviators then on Full-Time aviation 
duty, was enacted into law as of March 2, 1913. 
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Looking back to February 1913, when I was Initially introduced into the mysteries 
of Washington Official and Unofficial Politics, I may frankly state that the most 
valuable and lasting lesson learned by me, had to do with the Ways and Means em- 
ployed by my hostess at the afore-mentioned Poker Party in resolving the “Conflict of 
Interest” between Mr. Hay and myself regarding the General Welfare of our Infant 
aviation. 


In other words, to paraphrase that practical writer — Kipling: “I LEARNED 
ABOUT ‘POLITICS’ FROM HER!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


MORE POLITICS — OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL. With but one exception 
H. R. No. 5304, which will be commented on later, my personal experience with 
Washington Politics ended, for several years to come, with my Initial experiences as 
recorded in the preceding Chapters. However, my recent study of some of our past 
military Political air history, urges me to briefly comment further regarding another 
1913 “Conflict of Interest” between the grown-ups of our military family and our 
Infant military aviation 


It appears that, following the introduction in Congress of H. R. No. 28728 on 
February 11, 1913, the Signal Corps High Command (also in February 1913) called 
upon the air officers then on duty in Washington, to draw up a Signal Corps Personnel 
bill which, in effect, provided for: 


1. An increase in the number of Signal Corps officers whose Promotion would 
be made by the Secretary of War upon the recommendation of the Chief 
Signal Officer of the Army. 


2. A 50% increase in Pay and Allowances for officers Detailed to aviation 
duty. 


3. A 25% increase in Pay for enlisted men Detailed to Flying duty. 


4. Provision for payments to beneficiaries of deceased flying personnel. 


In other words, a Personnel measure which directly involved “Conflicts of Interest” 
between the grown-up branches of the Army and our Infant military aviation; except 
as to (4) above. 


Amongst the foregoing provisions referred to above, and designed in the interest, 
initially, of the ten or a dozen military aviator officers then available for flying duty 
in the Army, —the most Revolutionary provision, in my opinion, was the one which 
provided that the Promotion of Signal Corps officers would be made by the Secretary 
of War upon the recommendation of the Chief Signal Officer of the Army! In other 
words, — Promotion by Selection rather than Promotion by Seniority of Rank! A daring 
innovation in those days, in the face of the time-honored historical Promotion system 
of the Army; an innovation, however, which the Army then and for many years 
thereafter, consistently and successfully opposed. 


As regards the fate of this proposed Signal Corps bill, Air Force history indicates 
that it soon died in the Epidemic of Official and/or Unofficial Air Personnel legisla- 
tion; an epidemic which continued throughout 1913 and the first half of 1914; an 
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epidemic which, in my opinion, seriously hampered the reaching of our Primary Objec- 
tive, — the DEVELOPMENT AND PROCUREMENT of military aircraft — MATE- 
RIEL. 


H. R. No. 5304 — (1913). Following the generally unfavorable Official military 
reaction to H. R. No. 28728, Mr. Hay introduced in Congress on May 16, 1913, another 
Air Personnel measure, entitled “H. R. No. 5304.” As I recall, H. R. No. 5304 contained 
most of the objectionable Personal Interest provisions which had been contained in 
H. R. No. 28728, as well as the highly “controversial” provision for creating an 
Aviation Corps as part of the “Line” of the Army, and separate from the Signal Corps. 


Public Hearings on H. R. No. 5304 dragged on for months. In August 1913, while 
on duty with my Regiment in Texas, I was ordered to Washington to Officially testify 
before the House Military Affairs Committee in connection therewith. As H. R. No. 
5304 contained the same objectionable provisions which had appeared in H. R. No. 28728, 
I testified against this new bill for the same general reasons which were heretofore 
quoted from my letter to the Chief Signal Officer, dated February 17, 1913, (Chapter 
XI). 


Air Force history indicated that, with one exception, all flying and nonflying 
officers of the Signal Corps who were called upon to submit their views regarding 
H. R. No. 5304, also testified against its Personal Interest provisions together with 
the provision for creating an Aviation Corps as part of the Line of the Army, and 
separate from the Signal Corps. In this connection, Air Force history further indicates 
that, amongst the then nonflying officers of the Signal Corps who testified against 
the above-mentioned provisions of H. R. No. 5304 was one Captain William (Billy) 
Mitchell who, in later years as a flying officer, saw fit to radically modify his 1913 
views, especially regarding the question of the separation of Army Aviation from the 
Signal Corps and from the Army. 


Air Force history also indicates that the only flying officer who testified in favor 
of H. R. No. 5304, was Captain Beck, who is alleged to have been the military advisor 
to Mr. Hay in drafting H. R. No. 5304 and who, as recorded in Air Force historical 
data, testified, in effect, that: — — — He felt that aviation would never advance 
under the Signal Corps, and the longer they controlled it, the more difficult it would 
be to remove it from Signal Corps control — — —. 


Thus to Captain Paul W. Beck may fall the honor of having been the First military 
aviator to Politically and Publicly advocate the development of Army Aviation as a 
Combat branch in the Line of the Army rather than as a Staff Corps adjunct to the 
Signal Corps. A Mental Wound Stripe Honor, in my opinion, especially when coupled 
with the Revolutionary proposal stated above; a proposal which immediately labeled 
him as a Public opponent of historic Army Tradition; and, in my opinion, a personal 
stand which greatly contributed to his relief from aviation duty shortly thereafter. 


So much for my personal association during 1913, with this Epidemic of Air 
Personnel Political legislation. 


H. R. No. 5304 — (1914). As previously stated, Air Force history indicates that 
the “epidemic” of Personnel legislation dragged on throughout the remainder of 1913 
and into the first half of 1914 when, on 18 July 1914, H. R. No. 5304, after numerous 
amendments, was enacted into law. A law — which some of our historians refer to as 
the “milestone” marking the End of the initial Pioneering phase of Army Aviation. 
A Law, however, which I may state, saw the Army High Command emerge victorious 
in the fight to maintain their Traditional Detail System regardless of the fact that, 
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under prior legal authority, military aviators could still be “exempted” from the 
Army Detail System if the Army High Command saw fit to do so. 


H. R. No. 5304 created the so-called AVIATION SECTION OF THE SIGNAL 
CORPS — (The Milestone previously mentioned). This law, in part, authorized an 
aviation Personnel strength of 60 officers and 260 enlisted men. 


Insofar as the officer strength was concerned, this law provided that aviation 
officers be Detailed from among officers holding commissions in the Line of the 
Army — with rank below that of captain; thus limiting the “detail or re-detail” to 
aviation duty of Line officers in the grade of Lieutenant. In other words, when an 
officer aviator reached the grade of captain in the “Line” he was barred from further 
military flying in the AVIATION SECTION OF THE SIGNAL CORPS. 


Insofar as the need for Captains, Majors, etc. was concerned, Section 2 of the 
law contemplated and provided for such need by authorizing officer assignments from 
the Signal Corps at large to executive, administrative, scientific, or other duty, in or 
for the aviation section. 


The foregoing two drastic provisions of law represented the Army High Com- 
mand’s answer to the Infant Aviation “cry” for Rank, Pay, Promotion, and Allowances, 
which figured so prominently throughout the Epidemic of Air Political activities 
in 1913. 


Another interesting provision in H. R. No. 5304 (1914), authorized the attachment, 
to the Aviation Section for training, of Aviation Student officers. This provision for 
Aviation Students required that such Students be selected from among unmarried 
Lieutenants of the Line of the Army, and not over 30 years of age. Air Force history 
records that, from 1908 to 1913 inclusive, eleven officers and one enlisted man 
(Corporal Scott) had been killed in airplane crashes — seven of which occurred in 1913. 


This epidemic of Fatalities during 1913 was the Primary cause for legally limiting 
aviation trainees to unmarried Lieutenants of the Line of the Army. Further, as I 
recall, this epidemic of Fatalities created an increased skepticism among the War 
Department High Command as to the military usefulness of the airplane; — thus 
furnishing more ammunition to the War Department High Command for use in main- 
taining its stand against the abolishment of its Traditional Detail System, and against 
the Unofficial efforts to create Army Aviation as a “separate” Combat arm in the 
Line of the Army. 


The provision in H. R. No. 5304 (1914), which provided for the assignment of 
Regular nonflying Signal Corps officers to nonflying Executive, Administrative, etc. 
duties, in or for the Aviation Section, clearly indicated that, in my opinion, both 
Congress and the War Department High Command had but little confidence in the 
technical ability and military experience of the some three Captains and six Lieutenants 
who then represented our Infant Army Aviation; and, therefore, decided to place upon 
the Regular nonflying Captains, Majors, Lieut. Colonels, etc. of the Signal Corps full 
Responsibility for not only successfully demonstrating the practical military usefulness 
of the airplane, but also to practically demonstrate its safety features as well! 


In addition to the foregoing comments on H. R. No. 5304 (1914), I may state that 
there was also a Secondary factor which had to do with Aviation Students, who were 
in all cases, unmarried officers of the Line of the Army. 


In those days before Women had the right to vote, the wives and children of 
officers and enlisted men had practically no Official status in our Armed Forces. Our 
so-called Dependents of today were then chiefly looked upon as “camp followers” and 
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in effect, were considered as Uneconomic adjuncts to our Military System. Some 
contrast, I may state, to present-day conditions in our Armed Forces, wherein the 
Health and Welfare of Dependents have become a mighty factor in all of our Security 
Plans! 


In concluding my comments on H. R. No. 5304 (1914) I may state that, in my 
opinion, the RESTRICTIVE provisions contained in that Act— OUTWEIGHED the 
Minor Personnel Benefits gained thereunder; an Act which still left us fighting for 
adequate Money for use in, Developing the military Effectiveness and Safety of 
the airplane. 


In other words, the “Conflict of Interest” between alleged Personnel needs as 
against Materiel needs remained with us until our dominant need for Materiel, during 
the Mexican Punitive Expedition in the Spring of 1916, was most effectively and 
publicly exposed when we were called upon to demonstrate (under Combat Field con- 
ditions) the practical military Usefulness and Safety of aircraft with inadequately 
equipped and underpowered civilian type airplanes! 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST — (REVOLUTIONARY VS. EVOLUTIONARY). In 
the preceding Chapters I have referred to some of our early Political activities as 
“Revolutionary.” 


My early military training as an enlisted man and as a junior commissioned 
officer in the Army, taught me that Revolutionary ideas and views found their most 
logical place in military Hot’ War activities; in times of imminent National danger 
preliminary to such Hot War activities, and/or incident to so-called Peacetime activities 
which might result in a Hot War. 


Otherwise, my early military training taught me that the Traditional peacetime 
Evolutionary Principles and Policies of the Regular Army then contained ample and 
practical Ways and Means for meeting our then military peacetime aviation needs; and 
especially so, during those days when our Infant Army Aviation was still “crawling” 
around in its cradle! 


Insofar as my personal reaction toward the individuals who may have been directly 
associated with the Political activities of 1913-1914, and which have been commented 
on herein, I may definitely state that my opposition to our early Personnel vs. Materiel 
legislative activities was always Official, and at no time did I ever let my Personal 
Unofficial ideas and/or views influence me in connection therewith. 


I mention this specifically because of my comments which relate to Captain Beck. 
Personally and Unofficially, Captain Beck and myself were old Army friends, and I 
was an unfailing admirer of his enthusiastic and energetic interest in fostering the 
development of our early Army Aviation. Officially, however, we frequently clashed 
on Ways and Means for the practical development of our then “Infant” Army Aviation. 
With the imminent participation of the United States in World War I (April 1917), 
I was personally instrumental in having him brought back to Army aviation duty — and, 
as I recall, he remained on such duty until he met his death, I believe, in 1920. 


CHAPTER XIV 


BACK TO “LINE” DUTY IN TEXAS — (1913). As previously stated in Chapter 
XII, my Political activities in Washington, D. C. were cut short in order to join my 
Regiment, which was under orders to proceed from Fort Leavenworth to Galveston, 
Texas, for duty incident to the long-standing Political and Economic “Conflicts of 
Interest” between the United States and Mexico. 
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Establishing our camp on the Fort Crockett Military Reservation, I entered upon 
my general Line duties. These duties consisted chiefly of routine camp work, and an 
occasional assimilated Combat field exercise; all of which were a poor substitute for 
the real Combat training which had been thoroughly drilled into me as a “Line” 
enlisted man and as a “Line” officer during the period 1898-1907. And, I may add, 
Combat training and experiences which I had never forgotten during my four years of 
Detailed aviation service with the Signal Corps, 1908-1912. 


AIR ACTIVITIES — TEXAS CITY, TEXAS — (1913). Due to the tense inter- 
national Political and Economic “Conflict of Interest” between the United States and 
Mexico during the Spring of 1913, the War Department High Command ordered the 
Signal Corps personnel and aircraft materiel from the Signal Corps Winter Aviation 
School at Augusta, Georgia, to Texas City, Texas, for duty with the Army’s Second 
Division; arriving at that station, according to Air Force records, on March 2, 1913. 


My first opportunity to renew my acquaintance with Army Aviation and with a 
number of my Aviation friends then on Full-Time aviation duty, came in the early part 
of April 1913, when I managed to get a weekend pass to visit the Texas City Aviation 
camp — some twenty miles away from my camp at Fort Crockett, on Galveston Island. 


Normally, there was no weekend flying by the Signal Corps Aviation Detachment 
at Texas City; and with the exception of two or three later weekend visits, these were 
the only opportunities afforded me to do any Part-Time flying during the few months 
the Signal Corps Aviation Detachment remained on duty with the Second Division. 
I mention this, specifically, as another example of the failure of the War Department 
Policy of 1912; the Policy reference to the establishment of Aero Centers at Regular 
Army stations, for the purpose of enabling Line officers to do Part-Time flying in 
addition to their Line duties. 


I may add, however, that I was kept well posted through the local newspapers 
regarding the fine military Tactical flying jobs done, especially by Tommy Milling; 
Bill Sherman; Roy Kirtland and Harry (Stub) Graham; and further well posted through 
occasional and sympathetic visits by them to the Part-Time flyer then marooned on the 
Island of Galveston. 


Harry Graham, better known to me as “Stub” was an old-time Infantry .associate 
during my Combat days in the Philippine Islands and, following his assignment to 
Army Aviation, he became a Motorcycle enthusiast; a means of ground transportation 
which enabled him to visit me more frequently than the others. On his last Motorcycle 
visit to Fort Crockett, he overlooked the fact that the Galveston-Fort Crockett Highway 
(along the so-called Sea Wall) made a sharp turn around a Coast Artillery Gun Pit 
at the Fort Crockett end of the highway;—a Gun Pit which was located in an 
excavation some six to eight feet below the highway level. Our enthusiastic Motorcycle 
Pilot crashed into the sunken Gun Pit, and when he came to, found himself in the 
Fort Crockett Hospital with numerous and serious injuries. 


As soon as he had sufficiently recovered to receive visitors, I called on him to 
find out how the accident had occurred. In Stub’s characteristically picturesque 
language, he stated: “Hell, Benny,—I was flying along the Sea Wall, enjoying the 
sea view, and completely forgot about the Damned Gun Pit!” — or words to that effect. 
Thus, due to his injuries anc to a Ground error of judgment, we then lost a fine Air 
Pilot who, I am further glad to state, was able to return to “limited” aviation duty 
during the World War I days in 1917-1918. 


THE SO-CALLED “FIRST AERO SQUADRON” — AT TEXAS CITY — (1913). 
In some of my recent reading of past Air Force History, regarding the operations of 
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the Signal Corps Aviation Detachment with the Army’s Second Division in 1913 — it 
appears that this Detachment, upon its arrival at Texas City, was UNOFFICIALLY 
designated as the “FIRST” AERO SQUADRON. 


Regarding this Unofficial unit designation, Air Force records indicate that the 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army, in a memorandum to the Chief of Staff of the 
Army dated 3 March 1913, recommended (in part) as follows: 


“As the present concentration of aeronautical materiel at Galveston presents 
the first opportunity to officially recognize an organization, the name “Firs. Aero 
Squadron” should be the official designation provisionally adopted for this or- 
ganization.” 


Presumably, therefore, in accordance with the foregoing recommendation of the 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army dated 3 March 1913, the Signal Corps Aviation 
Detachment on duty with the Army’s Second Division, thereupon adopted the unit 
designation “First Aero Squadron,” although Air Force records further show that the 
War Department’s OFFICIAL approval of the Chief Signal Officer’s recommendation 
did not become Officially effective until the formal publication by the War Department 
of General Order No. 75, dated December 4, 1913 which, as I recall, was the initial 
order that Officially prescribed the provisional organization for an Aero Squadron 
of the Signal Corps. 


A LEFT EXT PAN. 
wane: 


BURGESS TP. ACTOR — 1913, with all Parts marked. 


As regards the ultimate disposition of the above-mentioned, so-called First Aero 
Squadron, Air Force records indicate that,—due to the lessening of international 
tension between the United States and Mexico, the major part ot this unit was 
transferred to the Signal Corps Aviation School, North Island, San Diego, California, 
in June 1913, where the transferred personnel and materiel were promptly disbanded 
as a Tactical unit, and absorbed, individually, into the School organization. The 
remainder of the Tcxas City Aviation Detachment was also transferred to the Signal 
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Corps Aviation School at San Diego, as I recall, in November 1913, where it also was 
promptly disbanded and its personnel and materiel absorbed, individually, into the 
School organization. 


It would therefore appear that the Aero Squadron which came into being in 
January 1914, pursuant to the War Department General Order No. 75, dated December 
4, 1913, may properly be considered as the Official “First Aero Squadron” of the 
Signal Corps. The same “First Aero Squadron” which later carried on Tactical opera- 
tions in the Mexican Punitive Expedition of 1916, and throughout World War I, during 
1917-1918. 


BACK TO FULL-TIME AVIATION, AND WHY! On August 8, 1913, I received 
telegraphic orders from the War Department to report to Washington, D. C. and 
appear before the Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives, on August 
12th in connection with aeronautical matters. These aeronautical matters consisted of 
Hearings on H. R. No. 5304 which had been introduced in Congress in May 1913 as a 
substitute measure for H. R. No. 28728 (of February 1913). (See Chapters XI, XII, 
and XIII for my Adverse comments.) 


While in Washington on this mission, i learned that steps were in process to 
assign Lieut. Colonel Samuel Reber (then Signal Officer of the Eastern Department) 
to duty in charge of the Aeronautical Division in the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer in Washington. 


Colonel Reber was then one of the Senior officers in the Signal Corps and, 


judging from my knowledge of his past record and from my personal experience under 
his direct supervision during the Connecticut Maneuvers in 1912, I had found him to be 
a Strict but Just military Disciplinarian, and a most capable military Executive and 
Administrator with a broad and comprehensive knowledge of our “needs” in Army 
Aviation. He had been one of the Senior officers of the Signal Corps who, in 1912, 
had personally exerted every effort to have me re-detailed to Full-Time aviation duty, 
and the news of his expected Washington assignment gave me every reason to believe 
that he would again renew his efforts in my behalf. 


Flying Boat Hangars and Army Camp, North Island, San Diego, California, — 1913. 
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Air Force history indicates that this “courageous” soldier took over his Washington 
assignment on September 10, 1913. And I may here add that thereafter, he vigorously 
administered the affairs of Army Aviation in a Manner which I have always believed 
was then most essential, and to the best interests of our Infant Army Aviation, until 
the Spring of 1916 when he was relieved from Aeronautical duty;—a “Martyr” as I 
recall, to PETTY POLITICS, and to Army Administrative TRADITION! 


Following his assignment to Washington, September 10, 1913, and due to his 
personal efforts on my behalf, I was re-detailed to Full-Time aviation duty with the 
Signal Corps, pursuant to War Department Special Order No. 284 dated December 5, 
1913, and ordered to report for duty to the Commandant, Signal Corps Aviation 
School, on North Island, San Diego, California; an order, however, which was later 
amended, directing me to proceed to Washington and Fort Leavenworth for temporary 
duty, and thence to my permanent station. 


Upon my arrival in Washington, Colonel Reber informed me, to the effect: 


1. That the high percentage of Fatalities during 1913, (Seven in 1913 as against 
five during the period 1908-1912) had resulted in a steady flow of “Bad” 
Publicity against the Signal Corps; Publicity which had also resulted in 
continuous Adverse criticism by the War Department High Command, regard- 
ing the Signal Corps Administration of Army Aviation. 


2. That in connection with the above, it was his Primary purpose to get Army 
Aviation out of what he called Civilian “Show Business” and into strict 
“Military Business” as rapidly as possible; citing the following steps which he 
had already taken in connection therewith: 


a. Drastic and more difficult requirements for qualifying as a Military 
Aviator, as contained in Circular No. 10, Office, Chief Signal Officer, 
dated October 27, 1913. 


b. Official approval by the War Department, for the establishment of a 
Permanent Air Depot in the San Antonio (Texas) area. 


ce. Official approval by the War Department, for a Provisional Aero Squadron 
of eight airplanes; to be located in the San Antonio area for Tactical service 
with Ground troops. 


d. Official approval by the War Department of Tables of Organization for 
the creation of a Provisional Aero Squadron of the Signal Corps, as 
contemplated under War Department General Orders No. 75, dated De- 
cember 4, 1913; and finally that — 


e. The above-mentioned Squadron would be designated as the “First Aero 
Squadron” of the Signal Corps, and be organized at the Signal Corps 
Aviation School, on North Island, San Diego, California. 


Colonel Reber, as I recall, further informed me of the recent relief from aviation 
duty of Captain Chandler; Lieutenants Lahm, Arnold, and Sherman; and with Lieut. 
Milling then on temporary aeronautical duty in France, the School Commandant, (Cap- 
tain Arthur S Cowan, S. C.) was badly in need of a “Trouble Shooter” to help him 
in the Training problems at the School, and especially in connection with the Organ- 
ization, Equipment, and Training of the Officially approved Tactical Aero Squadron. 
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CURTISS Flying Boat, Track and Turntable, North Island, California, 1913. 


Having expressed my grateful appreciation to Colonel Reber for his untiring 
and successful efforts in getting me back to Full-Time aviation duty, I proceeded to 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to pack my household goods;—then proceeded to San 
Diego, California, arriving, as I recall, during the Christmas Holidays; reported to my 
old friend and classmate (Army Signal School 1908)— Arthur S. (Frenchy) Cowan 


for duty; and taking advantage of the few nonflying days during the Christmas 
Holidays to do a little preliminary “Trouble Shooting,” I settle’ down to await the 
opening of “flying” activities for 1914. 


Thus endeth PART III of my Early Aviation Experiences. 


PART IV of WHY WRITE A BOOK? may be forthcoming — IF — Time and 
Opportunity permits. And—IF—for no better reason than to place in Air Force 
History — a few of my personal comments regarding Frenchy Cowan’s Administration 
of the Signal Corps Aviation School at San Diego; together with additional comments 
regarding Colonel Reber’s Administration of Army Aviation in Washington. In other 
words, do — JUSTICE —to two Courageous and Efficient soldiers who later, as I 
recall, became MARTYRS to PETTY POLITICS and to Army Administrative TRA- 
DITION. 
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HOW AIR POWER GREW 
by 


Orvil A. Anderson 


Throughout recorded history any new weapon system has always possessed three 
significant and competing military values: 


First is its actual power to destroy or damage target systems, to include opposing 
military force. This potential power is never fully utilized. Tailoring the weapon to 
fit a military pattern will always entail a loss in combat worth. 


Second is the official military estimate on what it can do in support of approved 
patterns for war. By way of example, if official values dictate that the airplane 
makes its maximum contribution to war only when its fire is committed directly to 
surface battle-line support, and that that contribution declines as it extends its fire 
to deeper targets, becoming negative in value if such targets exceed an arbitrarily 
limited distance from the surface battle front,—these restrictions in employment 
impose limitations of expanding severity. 


It is an outstanding exposure of history that the dictating value in the appraisal, 
employment, and growth of any new weapon system has always been oriented to the 
preservation and perpetuation of already established patterns of warfare. The sub- 
marine, a strategic weapon system of decisive military value in a conflict with insular 
powers, and the airplane, which brought into the military field of action a new, — and 
now decisive,— category of military conflict, were initially tailored and assigned to 
traditional patterns of warfare. They still remain oriented in a major degree to 
these patterns. 


The third military value in any weapon system is the technological growth 
potential of its combat features. Evolutionary growth responds to the aptitudes and 
attitudes of the men who control it. If this controlling echelon believes in the dynamics 
of evolution and possesses the courage to utilize foresight in reasoned prediction, a 
healthy technological progress will be fostered in any weapon system. If it remain 
firmly rooted to traditional patterns and procedures that are tailored to the past, 
evolutionary growth will be fettered and healthy changes deterred. 


If these official views ignore the fact that opposing air force, if it have significant 
power and comprehension, will oppose these surface supporting missions the timely 
provision of combat features in the air weapon system will be severely compromised. 
History records a very generous number of cases of profligate waste from this failure 
to foresee that air weapon systems have always had an overriding demand for 
effective air combat capability if they are to make a measurable contribution to air 
war. Patrol, torpedo, observation, and dive-bombing planes, — not having a combat 
feature in them, — were clay pigeons to combat aircraft. They could neither fight nor 
evade a fight. They were a roles and missions product of military minds that couid 
not visualize air warfare. The air combat capabilities in horizontal bombers also 
suffered combat limitations that made sustained operations too costly without the 
effective combat support of fighter aircraft. Hindsight was needed to disclose these 
military flaws: foresight could have seen them. 


This cleavage to the past and its traditional values finds support in the conviction 
that historical examples from the past will solve our current and future military 
problems, — that, by adjustment, past patterns can be made enduring regardless of 
the magnitude of change in weapon systems and strategic objectives of any specific 
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war. This validity which is ascribed to experience as a solver of military problems, 
in too many cases, ignores a very major feature. Historical examples are the design 
of the finite thinking of men, conducted by men, and then appraised within the 
bounds of their comprehensions and bias. Also, in war, man operates within the limits 
of specific factors with equipment that may or may not have been designed for the 
efficient execution of the task. Flaws are an inevitable product. Far too frequently 
these historical examples portray a contest in bungles,—too rarely do they expose 
a feat of military genius, — never do they give right answers of enduring value. 


That this attitude toward traditional values, which history has been interpreted 
to support, has been both costly and dangerous in the past and forebodes expanding 
hazard and cost for the future becomes readily apparent to the analytic student of 
military history who orients his thinking to an interpretation of trends. A review of 
the fostering and fettering factors that directed the tactical employment of the air 
arm and dictated its technological growth from the time of its entry as a member 
of the family of arms will give reasoned support to these observations. 


Back in 1908 the airplane belatedly entered the military picture. A timely entry 
would have been in 1903,—the birth year of heavier-than-air flying machines. At 
this age in history infantry was decisive force in war. The result of any military 
conflict, at that time, was hinged to the success or failure of infantry actions. So long 
as this relative position was maintained between the various weapon systems, it was 
sound to assign all other weapon systems to a supporting role. It will always be 
consistent to assign roles and missions to supporting forces. This fits them into the 
dominating operation of decisive force. It was also equally sound to focus technological 
growth of supporting weapon systems to the direct support of infantry objectives. 
If the dogma that “Infantry is, was, and always will be the queen of battles” were 
to retain eternal rightness, then the orientation of all other weapon systems to the 
infantry battle would be forever sound. 


But if, perchance, one of the weapon systems had the potential to expand to 
decisive force, or to the degree that successful action in its own medium of operation 
became prerequisite to successful infantry action, then a timely recognition of this 
coming change in relative weapon values became mandate from the court of reason, — 
if we were to remain abreast of time and its changes. 


History confirms that up to the termination of World War II it was never 
recognized by policy makers and strategic planners that the air arm would ever 
transcend its ancillary role. No provision was made for the conduct of an air war 
as the decisive category of conflict, or even as a prelude to success in surface operations. 


Throughout its relatively short period in the military family the air arm grew 
within the confining bounds of a roles and missions garden, effectively fenced in by 
traditional values, and nurtured from the vantage point of hindsight. First to blossom 
from this garden was an observation airplane. Actual tests established a recognition 
that an aerial observation seat was a profitable position from which to observe ground 
dispositions and actions,— and a role and ‘mission for the embryonic air arm reached 
fruition. Next, by actual experience, it was proven that an armed airplane could 
shoot down one that wasn’t, and another role was added belatedly to the growing air 
arm, — pursuit aviation. (To meet our needs for pursuit aviation in World War I 
we were forced to call on our somewhat more foresighted allies. No American pursuit 
planes saw action in that war.) Later it was demonstrated that airplanes could drop 
fire from the air on surface targets. This disclosure initiated attack and bombardment 
aviation. If the planes stayed low and confined their operations to the direct support 
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of the battle line, they were classified as attack aviation. If they flew a little higher 
and went in a little deeper, they were termed bombardment. 


These four basic military functions of the air arm, products of actual experience 
on the battlefields of World War I, formed the frame of reference for equipping and 
training the air arm between the two major wars, and for the organizational structures, 
combat features, and employment of Air Force weapons in World War II. Obsessed 
with the roles and missions concept, the rising probability of a major air war was 
wholly ignored. Sound and timely provision for full-scale air war in the combat 
features of air weapons was never made. The Army Air Forces were geared to a 
surface strategy and were organized and equipped for roles and missions that would 
support it. Heavy bombers were assigned to penetration over enemy territory and, 
regardless of the effectiveness of opposing air power, destroy or damage surface 
targets that would contribute to the success of surface actions. Medium and dive 
bombers were assigned to the more direct and immediate support of surface forces. 
Fighters were assigned to the overriding mission of capping surface structures 
and forces. 


These mission assignments did not contribute to effective air war. They vitiated 
both air strategy and tactics. This was resort to the unique but highly illogical 
expedient of committing our bomber forces to exploitation before, not after, the 
decisive phase of the air war had been successfully fought. It was good fortune that 
experience soon exposed that the assigned roles and missions did not harmonize with 
the tactical dictates of air war,—that precommitment of unescorted bombers was 
prohibitively costly and tactically unsound. If, therefore, the supporting Air Forces 
of a surface strategy were to be successful in their direct support of surface opera- 
tions, a successful air war had to be fought as a prerequisite to these surface support- 
ing tasks. Through improvisation, as a by-product of surface strategy, the air war 
was fought and won. Then, and only then, air forces could exploit that victory in 
the full-scale support of surface forces. 


In the conduct of that air war it was our good fortune to face an opposing 
force that was also compelled to improvise. The German Air Force was not designed 
for air war. It had no air power features in it. It too had responded to the dictates 
of a roles and missions concept. Its weapons were characteristically short range. Its 
bomber craft were so deficient in air combat features that they could make no measur- 
able contribution to an air war. The Stuka dive bomber was a flying coffin whenever 
opposed by either air or antiaircraft fire. Their fighter force, their only air weapon 
with a significant combat feature in it, was vitiated in employment through the 
tactical incompetence of its leaders. 


Hindsight clearly discloses that a preceding victory in the air was requisite to a 
successful implementation of the surface strategy. Analytic hindsight also discloses 
that, had the enemy responded in time to a little better thinking an air victory, 
within the limitations of our strategy, might not have been our profit. If air had failed, 
could the surface strategy of invasion have been successfully launched? Could the 
military power of Germany, including its air force, have been defeated through surface 
offensives? If the answer is yes, then infantry is still decisive force. But if it be no, 
then infantry has lost its decisive military feature, and Air Power becomes both 
dictating and decisive in the conduct of war. 


Today it is freely admitted that, for Infantry to do its roles and missions, it must 
have an effective air force in direct support. For the Navy, or the Marines, to perform 
their military tasks, they too must have their air forces directly assigned. This is 
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healthy recognition of the present and growing power of the air arm. But does it 
make either strategic or tactical sense? 


Wars are fought through three major phases: the build-up phase, the fighting phase, | 
and the exploitation phase for the victor or the collapse phase for the force that suf- 
fered defeat. These phases apply to any category of conflict, on the ground, on the | 
water, or in the air. It is a military axiom, which reason supports, that there should be 


no diversion of force during the decisive or fighting phase of war. Packaging Air Power 


weapons for precommitment to the direct support of surface forces is clearly such a 
diversion of force. 


If friendly air domination is essential to successful surface action, then all elements 
of Air Power should be initially organized and controlled to conduct a successful air 
war. This should be the initial contest in any future war. But, while initial, it will 
also be decisive. Air power will make its maximum contribution to the support of 
surface forces through the defeat of opposing Air Power. It will give secondary 
support when it exploits that victory in the battle-line support of surface forces 
either on the land or on the water. But of even more significance, if the air war 
and the surface wars are properly phased in terms of sequence, the whole of Air 
Power, not merely a diverted package from it, can be concentrated on surface 
actions. If we package out air force weapons to meet the dictates of competing roles 
and missions, we detract from Air Power, lessen its probability of success, and 
invite both defeat and disaster. We compound the probability that we won’t even 
keep the packages. We set the stage for them to suffer defeat in detail. 


This poses the big question — How are air wars fought with modern weapons? 
Certainly they cannot be fought to the patterns of World War II. Those patterns 
were poorly designed, but had they been good, they would still be now archaic. The 
evolutionary advances,— products of a healthy technology,—in range, speed and 
firepower have relegated the combat techniques of World War II to the outmoded 
archives of military history, — and these historical examples will not give the answers 
that are needed. To arrive at the answers realistic thinking, oriented to the present 
problem, is demanded. 


The answers are present in multiple form,—some a little better than others 
They have positive features, because an air war can’t be successfully fought from a 
defensive platform. They define decisive objective and reject diversions from it. They 
treat in the positive with the manner in which this objective can be gained. They respond 
to the four basic questions of objective strategy, —— What? How? When? Where? 


The author also hopes that a major air war can be prevented. But this hope does 
not blind him to the present peril, and to the demand that we successfully meet it 
He is further conscious of the hazard of wishing beyond the bounds of reason and 
then using the product of this wishing as a base for solving military problems. This 
is dangerous diversion from realism. 


A product of this wishing is the assumption that balance can be attained between 
opposing forces that can serve as an effective deterrent to war. This equality of force 
‘an never be reached, much less maintained. The prerogative of initiative will always 
tilt the scales to the advantage of the force that is free to employ it. Initiative could 
be the major factor of decision in war. If, for policy purpose, we must yield it to the 
foe, we would do well to put a little extra cushion in our retaliating forces. It might 
well be the difference between victory and defeat. 
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es " MAXWELL AIR FORCE BASE, ALABAMA —36 YEARS OLD 


hase, | In the circle near the present Base Operations building is a white marble monu- 
suf-| ment with the following inscription: “On this site in 1910 stood the Hangar of the 
n the | Flying School of The First Men To Fly: The’ Wright Brothers.” 


canal On April 4th, 1956, Maxwell Air Force Base, home of The Air Force Historical 

he Foundation, celebrated its 36th year of existence, in conjunction with the Tenth 
| Anniversary of the Air University, which is also located at Maxwell. 

a - tesidents of Maxwell and the citizens of Montgomery can lay claim to having one 


1 air| of the oldest established flying fields in the history of aviation. In February 1910, 
wil] Wilbur Wright became interested in finding a suitable location to establish a year- 
rt of| round flying school. After visiting several other cities and areas of the south, he 
idary | came to Montgomery and fortuitously met Mr. Fred S. Ball, Mr. F. D. Kohn, and Mr. 
we: Jack Thorington, who immediately became enthusiastic supporters of Wright’s plan to 
war establish a flying field in the south. Mr. Kohn at the time owned some property 
- jy located on the northwest edge of town, which appealed to Wilbur Wright. Almost 
rface immediately a wooden hangar was built on a location which is now directly in front 
roles of Hangar #3, approximately midway between the edge of the concrete ramp and 
and the front addition of the hangar. This was the humble beginning of Maxwell Air 
even | Force Base, as we know it today. 

In addition to helping construct the hangar to house the planes, the citizens of 
pons?! Montgomery agreed to furnish transportation for the students and other personnel to 
terns and from the city. 

The 
| ond On March 15th, 1910 the first Wright Airplane arrived on the Louisville and 
sodet Nashville Railway. This plane was the tenth or eleventh built by the Wright Brothers, 
with which they announced that, as a company, they were now prepared to sell their 
planes for $7,500.00 each, and would in addition furnish flying instructions to buyers. 
This plane weighed 800 pounds stripped down, or 902 pounds with gasoline and water. 


swers 
‘esent 


The engine, for which 25 to 35 horsepower was claimed, was a four-cylinder motor 
thers.| with a four-inch stroke, four-and-one-half inch bore, and weighed all of 190 pounds 
‘om a 
They Shortly thereafter, on 24 March 1910, Orville Wright came to Montgomery to 
spond| take charge of the flying school. Mr. Wright announced that the purpose of the 
: flights was for instruction rather than exhibition; nevertheless the people came in 
such numbers that the Mobile and Ohio Railroad ran a shuttle train for their accommo- 


» does | dation 


it. 
n and Flying was actually started on the 26th of March 1910, and continued every day 
This} except Sunday, when time out was taken for necessary repairs. The first flights were 
of rather short duration, but sometimes the plane managed to stay aloft for as much 


as 30 minutes at a time. 
tween 


force After Orville left, a Mr. W. R. Brookins continued in charge of the flying training 
lways| until the last flight on May 25th. Flying on this site was not to resume for many 
could} years after that. 

to the} 


might Following a period of eight years of inactivity, the base was selected as an ideal 


spot for a depot during World War I. The government purchased the land from Mr. 
Kohn at that time. The field was designated as the Engine and Repair Depot; later 
the name was changed to Engine and Repair Depot #3; still later it was called the 
Aviation Repair Depot; and finally, Montgomery Air Intermediate Depot. 
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It bore this last name and title until 8 November 1922, when both the purpose 
and name were changed by War Department General Order No. 45, and was re 
christened “Maxwell Field.” This change occurred at the suggestion of Major Roy 
Brown, then Commanding, to honor Second Lieutenant William C. Maxwell, a native 
of Atmore, Alabama, who met his death in a training flight in the Philippines while 
a member of the 3rd Aero Squadron. 


Existing today on the base are buildings which began as a result of an expansiow 
program in 1927. The Commander at that time was Major Walter Reed Weaver, whe 
was later to become Major General, and through his urging and initiative the per 
manent type buildings were constructed rather than the temporary type. 


Another significant milestone was the transfer of the Air Corps Tactical School 
from Langley Field, Virginia, to Maxwell in 1931. In June 1940 the Air Corps 
Tactical School suspended operations; the School of Applied Tactics was opened instead 
at Orlando, Florida. In the same year, at Maxwell, the Army Air Force Eastern 
Training Command was established, and became the largest preflight training schoo 
in the nation. 


In rapid succession Maxwell was used as an Officer Candidate School, Advanced 
Flying Training School, B-24 Navigation School, and B-29 Transition School. 


In 1946 the Eastern Flying Training Command was inactivated and its head 
quarters moved to Randolph Air Force Base, Texas. On 12 March of that yea 
Maxwell Air Force Base began its modern and biggest reign, when the Air University 
was established under the command of the late General Muir S. Fairchild. 


CARMAN P. FELICE 
Major, USAF 


HOW IS YOUR MEMBERSHIP STANDING? 


Please look at the date on your Membership Certificate. If your renewal date i 
at hand, the timely receipt of your $3.00 renewal check will be welcomed. REMEMBER 
that it can be deducted from your Income Return. Also, please give us as early 
notification of change of address as you can. It will tend to insure that your copy o 
“The Air Power Historian” will reach you promptly. 
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